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India’s Languages and Religions 


In the days before its independence was gained, 
many Westerners were of the opinion that India was 
not nor ever could be a nation, so diverse, even hos- 
tile, were the elements within. The partition of the 
Indian Empire into the states of India and Pakistan 
in 1947 seemed to some a confirmation, and a portent 
of more extensive disintegration to come. However, 
this feeling ignored the existence of a vaguely defined 
but real cultural unity that had made Hinduism a 
vigorous force over a vast area through a long period 
of time. 

Though seldom expressed in political terms, the 
idea of an Indian homeland, stretching from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, had been to Indians for 
many centuries a nameless reality. It was that idea, 
cherished in the popular mind and realized through 
the paramount sovereignty of British rule, which was 
in this century transformed into a dynamic force 
through contact with Western ideas of self-govern- 
ment and nationalism. Indian nationalism, before 
and since independence, has been a powerful force 
making for cultural integration. For many years to 
come, Indian domestic politics will be concerned with 
the opposition between this integrating and unifying 
force and the centrifugal demands of regional inter- 
ests, demands prompted by strong sentimental attach- 
ments on a subnational level. 


At present, the most urgent demands for special 
political consideration are coming from linguistic 
communities. India is divided into several regional 
blocks of languages, each of which would like a sepa- 
rate political identity and some autonomy within the 
Union. However, the map of these hypothetical lin- 
guistic states diverges widely from the present ad- 
ministrative map, which perpetuates a pattern of hap- 
hazard territorial acquisitions by Indian war lords in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and by the 
British who superseded them. ‘The chief argument in 
favor of linguistic states is that under the current ad- 
ministrative arrangement the presence of two or more 
linguistic blocks in the same state makes for ineffi- 
ciency, friction, and penalization of the minority lan- 
guage groups, whether consciously intended or not. 
The counterarguments are that it would be difficult 
to create economically viable administrative units 
conforming to linguistic distributions, that there 
would remain within each of these linguistic states 
more or less substantial linguistic minorities, and, 
most important of all, that the creation of linguistic 
states would encourage the growth of what are still 
incipient regional nationalities, and thus undermine 
Indian unity. The argument has been partly decided 
by the recent report of a government commission that 
has been studying state reorganization. Its proposals, 
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after modification by the executive committee of the 
dominant Congress Party, strongly favor the estab- 
lishment of new states on a linguistic basis. 

Briefly, the facts of Indian linguistic geography are 
these. The large number of languages and dialects 
spoken within the country has been given an exag- 
gerated importance: the extreme linguistic frag- 
mentation thus suggested is really a local phenome- 
non, confined mainly to the sparsely populated tribal 
areas of Assam and, in less pronounced degree, to 
parts of Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, and Andhra. 

Actually, twelve languages, each confined almost 
entirely to a compact block of territory, constitute the 
mother tongues of more than 95 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Hindi is spoken by the largest number of per- 
sons by far (140 million); the other major languages, 
in order of numbers of speakers, are Telegu, Marathi, 
Tamil, Bengali, Gujarati, Kanarese, Malayalam, Ori- 
ya, Rajasthani, Punjabi, and Assamese. 

Here Hindi is taken to include, first, many dialect 
variations, some perhaps mutually unintelligible; 
and second, the language of the Moslems of northern 
India, sometimes identified as a distinct spoken lan- 
guage (Urdu) but in reality having a high degree of 
mutual intelligibility with Hindi, the real distinction 
between the two being in the quite different alpha- 
bets used for their written forms. Kashmiri is another 
distinct regional language, confined to the populous 
Vale of Kashmir, whose ultimate disposition, how- 
ever, is still in dispute. 

The first approach toward the creation of linguistic 
states was made in 1935, under the British, when the 
boundaries of the new province of Orissa were drawn 
to coincide with those of the distribution of Oriya 
speech. Apparently innocuous enough, this measure 
became a precedent for similar demands, which did 
not abate with independence. 

In 1953 the central government, yielding to intense 
local agitation, set up a new state, Andhra, formed by 
detaching a northern Telegu-speaking area from the 
former territory of Madras. The southern portion, 
the present Madras state, is not linguistically homo- 
geneous: the bulk of it consists of Tamilnad, the land 
of the Tamils, but there is also a west-coast section 
with Malayalam speech. The predominantly Malaya- 
lam-speaking state of Travancore-Cochin contains a 
Tamil minority in the south. 

The establishment of Andhra, emphasizing the par- 
tial autonomy of Telegu-speaking people, directly 
affected the stability of Hyderabad, which is the key- 


stone in peninsular India of the present pattern of 
states. For Hyderabad contains a large Telegu sec- 
tion, and since 1953 Andhra has been exerting pres- 
sure to have this incorporated into its state. Amalga- 
mation will take place if the reorganization plan is 
adopted, and Hyderabad will be abolished as a politi- 
cal entity. Under the modified plan, the northwest- 
ern, Marathi-speaking section of Hyderabad would 
be incorporated into a Marathi state, which would 
also include part of Bombay state; the two Kanarese 
districts of Hyderabad would constitute part of a new 
Kanarese state, together with Mysore, Coorg, and 
some southern Bombay districts. The creation of a 
Marathi state would present special problems be- 
cause, on the basis of a linguistic majority alone, the 
great port city of Bombay would become part of it, 
though the commercial life of the city is to a large 
extent in the hands of Gujarati-speaking business- 
men, and the economic ties between the port and the 
Gujarat area are particularly close. 

Political activity revolving around language ques- 
tions has also characterized two areas in northern 
India during the past year. One lies along the eastern 
boundary of Bihar, where there are Bengali minori- 
ties in the districts of Purnea, Santal Parganas, Dhan- 
bad, and Singhbhum, and a Bengali majority in Man- 
bhum district. Much of India’s coal, iron, and steel 
production is concentrated in the last three districts. 
West Bengal has been agitating for the inclusion of 
this area in its territory, amid charges of discrimina- 
tory treatment against Bengalis and countercharges 
by Bihar that Bengalis have been fomenting disorder; 
the present plan favors the Bengali claims. In north- 
western India, the move for a Punjabi-speaking state, 
which would mean cutting up the present states of 
Punjab and PEPSU, is being carried on by activist 
Sikh groups as an undisguised political expedient to 
obtain an administrative unit in which Sikhs would 
be the dominant political element, but this tactic has 
so far been unsuccessful. 

It must be stressed that the areas where friction 
exists, or may develop, over language issues constitute 
only a small fraction of the whole. Moreover, in com- 
munication across linguistic boundaries and in poly- 
glot cities the practical difficulties are much smaller 
than they appear to be, because of the wide oc- 
currence of bilingualism. Yet twelve major languages 
and a large number of minor ones would present an 
enormous handicap for a single state of democratic 
form without some subsidiary means of communica- 
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tion between the people of the different language 
regions. At present two languages perform the es- 
sential role of lingua franca. 

The first of these is Hindi, the official language 
under the constitution. It is the only Indian language 
that could hold this position not only because it has 
the largest number of speakers distributed over the 
largest area but also because it is the current language 
of the ancient Brahmanic “Middle Land’’—the 
Ganges Plain and the land south to the Narbada 
River—which has been throughout history the most 
dynamic culture hearth in the subcontinent and the 
base of the most far-reaching political power; because 
it has the prestige of direct lineal descent from San- 
skrit, the venerated language of the Hindu religious 
classics; and because, although by no means uni- 
versally used, it has had wide currency in most parts 
of India, chiefly among commercial circles. 

The other lingua franca is English, which despite 
its use by only a small minority is in practice the 
language of government, higher learning, and the 
professions, and which, therefore, at present con- 
tinues to provide throughout the country the com- 
mon ground of understanding necessary for a repre- 
sentative and centralized government. But English 
has never been, and probably never could become, 
the language of the mass of the people. Yet the hope 
of replacing English in its national functions by 
Hindi by 1965, as envisaged by the framers of the 
constitution, does not appear to be easily convertible 
into reality. This makes a critical problem in Indian 
politics; the pressure for the formation of linguistic 
states without an effective common language would 
appear to be particularly fraught with danger. It 
would seem, then, that the future stability of the 
Indian state does depend largely on the speed and 
effectiveness with which Hindi can be established as 
the language in use by the great majority of the 
people. 

The enormous job of education that the wide- 
spread introduction of Hindi will entail is made 
more difficult by the variety of regional alphabets in 
use today. The Devanagari script employed in writ- 
ing Hindi is not generally used by literate Moslems 
in northern and central India, who write what is es- 
sentially the same language in a script based on the 
Arabic alphabet. Another religious group, the Sikhs, 
cling to the script called Gurmukhi, originally used 
for their sacred texts. In Bengal, Orissa, and the 
southern peninsula, each of the regional languages 


has its distinctive script. There has been little 
tendency to standardize these or to introduce romani- 
zation. Thus in many parts of India the learning of 
Hindi as a written language will require the addi- 
tional task of learning a second alaphabet. 

Under the constitution India is a secular state, with 
religion a private matter. However, in India even 
more than in other lands, religious groups have 
typically acquired the character of distinct social com- 
munities, and it is perhaps inevitable that these 
should seek some form of political self-expression. In 
a country where traditionally there has been an in- 
tense concern with things religious, it is especially 
unlikely that religion will be completely divorced 
from politics. 

The dominant religious system of India is Hindu- 
ism; its followers make up 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation, and it has been until recently the chief 
integrating force operating over the whole land. It is 
highly eclectic, susceptible to a wide range of per- 
sonal and sectarian interpretations. But despite this, 
there are few places in India where Hinduism has 
authority over the whole population. Almost every- 
where it has been challenged by some other religious 
philosophy. 

The main challenge has come from outside, 
through Islam. The two religious and social systems 
have been in intimate contact for centuries, the ideo- 
logical conflict between them being closely inter- 
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twined with political struggles. The history of these 
has been complex, with much regional variation; a 
consequence has been an irregular pattern of Moslem 
strength in the subcontinent, and the formation of 
two large but widely separated blocks of Moslem 
majorities which now constitute Pakistan. 

The events accompanying partition did not radi- 
cally change the distribution of Moslems within the 
Republic of India, except in the border areas; Indian 
Punjab, for example, which formerly had a consider- 
able Moslem minority, now has hardly any Moslems. 
The strong political agitation of the Moslems in pre- 
partition India, which helped to make Pakistan a 
reality, was in part a belated attempt to prevent the 
political power they had so long exercised through 
Moslem rulers from slipping completely away. At 
present in India the Moslem minority no longer has 
a separate political representation, but although their 
total influence has diminished, Moslems still partici- 
pate actively in many phases of government, business, 
and the professions. 

This is possible because these Moslems are es- 
sentially Indian. Their social practices have been 
strongly colored by the Indian environment, and 
many of their religious folkways were carried over 
from Hinduism with the conversion of their ances- 
tors. Their most cherished traditions relate to a 


magnificient phase of Indian civilization, the period 
of Moghul achievements in politics, art, and litera- 
ture. Articulate Indian Moslems have expressed pride 
in these memories and an ineradicable feeling of be- 
ing at home in the Indian environment; these emo- 
tions, together with local ties and, often, practical 
economic considerations, have prepared them to be 
citizens of the new India. They hope now for full 
realization of the ideal of the secular state; yet per- 
haps the memory of the long, unhappy history of 
communal strife in India sometimes tinges hope with 
apprehension. 

Since independence the most active religious group 
politically has been the Sikh community. Originally 
a Hindu reformist movement, with a pacifist bias, 
Sikhism became in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries a militant force, bitterly anti-Moslem and 
sporadically violent also in its opposition to orthodox 
Hinduism. It never propagated itself outside the Pun- 
jab, but there it had for a time great political power. 
Events in the nineteenth century encouraged Sikh 
intransigence and reliance on force as a politica] in- 
strument; hence the grave tensions in the Punjab 
during this century and eventually the incredible 
violence that engulfed the Sikh homeland at the time 
of partition. Since then many Sikhs have refused to 
compromise on any of the matters at issue between 
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